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gestion was taken up, and the name of the dance has remained Marinera.
Like the Chilean Cueca, it is danced and sung in a lively tempo, and its
time-signature is three-four or six-eight, depending upon whether the
first or the second of the two isochronic meters is predominant. The
partners usually dance apart, waving handkerchiefs, but the choreography
varies widely in different localities. In the north of Peru, the Marinera
is often called Tondero. That at one time the Marinera must have been
considered an indecent dance is indicated by the fact that it was known
under the name Mozamala, which means a bad girl.

Among comparatively recent dance forms popular in Peru are the
Pasacalle and the Tangumo. The Pasacalle (literally, passing through the
street) has nothing in common with the classical PassacagUa, but is a
carnival march, usually performed by a brass band. The Tangumo is a
slow dance in four-four time and has no connection with the Tango,

Modern American dances are popular in Peru as in other South Ameri-
can republics. An attempt has been made by popular composers to link the
ancient tradition with the modern popular dance in such hybrid creations
as the Inca Step, which adapts the pentatonic melos of the Incas to the
pace of an American Foxtrot.

The instruments used by native performers for their dances and songs
have retained the chief characteristic of their Inca prototypes. The most
expressive of these instruments is the Quern, or Kena, which is a vertical
flute, made of reed or of the leg bone of the llama. This flute usually
has five holes, corresponding to the five tones of the pentatonic scale.
When, under the influence of Spanish music, the European seven-tone
scale was introduced, the manufacture of Quenas capable of producing the
diatonic scale was a natural consequence of the "hybridization" of Inca
music. It must be stated in this connection that cultures more ancient than
that of the Incas apparently possessed scales other than the pentatonic.
Andre Sas has examined the musical instruments preserved in the National
Museum of Archeology in Lima belonging to the Nazca culture which
flourished some 1500 years ago, and has found that the scales playable
on these instruments include semitones and even fractional intervals
smaller than the semitone. But if so, what compelled the Incas to forego
the more developed scales of the Nazca era in favor of the humble
pentatonic? The suggestion presents itself that the Inca culture, super-
seding the Nazca, Chimu and Tiahuanaco civilizations, found these rich
melodic resources unsuitable to the austere ideals of the race, and de-
liberately reduced the number of tones to five. Such a hypothesis has its